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fleeting opportunity that recurs in war of turning
success into victory was gone. The reserve divi-
sions, young raw troops which had never before
been in action, exhausted by the long and weary
march of the previous day, were in no state to
meet the stress and strain of battle. Coining for
the first time under fierce fire, and subjected to
a well-directed counter-attack, they broke and
were driven back. The veteran Guards units,
thrown into the battle, restored the situation, but
all hope of a great victory had disappeared, and
Haig had to content himself with the knowledge
that his Army had thrown forward its line over
a wide area, had captured several thousand
prisoners, and had achieved a greater measure of
success than any other portion of the whole
allied attack.

He made no secret of his disappointment to
obtain complete success, or of the cause to which,
in his judgment, the failure was due.

" If there had been," he said, cc even one
division in reserve close up, we could have walked
right through. General Headquarters refuse to
recognise the teaching of the war as regards the
control of reserves." A sharp discussion ensued
between Haig and Sir John French, the Com-
mander-in-Chief. In due course the divergence of
view, came under the consideration of Lord
Kitchener and the Cabinet. Already at home the
opinion had been growing that a change in the
high command in France would be of advantage.
The story of Loos brought matters to a head, and,